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APOLOGY. 


In writing this little book, [ am not actuated by any 
desire of becoming an author or a critic. My position as a 
teacher in the Madrasai-Aizza has helped me to come into con- 
tact with the personality of one who is at the same time 
an officer, a poet and scholar of no mean repute. My know- 
ledge of Sir Nizamat Jung has grown with the length of 
my service, and the opportunities that I have had of discuss- 
ing various questions of interest with him have enabled me 
to gain an insight into his real character and personality and 
the usefulness of his varied activities. He has been the Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Madrasai-Aizza for over forty-eight years. 
It is an institution which his father helped to establish and of 
which he was Honorary Secretary till his death in 1897. Sir 
Nizamat Jung succeeded him and continued the good work 
of his father in the same capacity, and the Madrasa has pro- 
gressed from year to year, and is now one of the respectable 
educational institutions of Hyderabad. To commemmorate 
his long and useful services I dedicate this to the Madrasa, as 


a humble souvenir. 


Every country honours her notable men and it ought 
to be a matter of pride to us that one of our own compatriots 


has achieved remarkable success in particular fields of activity. 


ii 
Sir Nizamat Jung has attained eminence both in the domain 
of Anglo-Indian Literature and in the official and civic life of 
Hyderabad. It is for the people of Hyderabad to know him, 
his character and his work better than they know at present. 
This short study is an attempt in that direction, and if it succeeds 
in making Sir Nizamat Jung and his works even a little better 
understood, it will have achieved its object. And I will add 
that if the educated young people of Hyderabad be desirous of 
following his example, they would find in his life and writings 
much that leads to peace and contentment and that sweet sere- 


nity which all seek in life. 


Itender my grateful thanks to Sir Nizamat Jung for 
having placed at my disposal some notes and collections of 
his letters for reference, and for kindly going through my 
manuscript before publication so that I may have the satisfac- 


tion of his approval. 


Hyderabad (Dn.) 


Dated 2nd June 1947. N. V. TYER. 


CHAPTERS. 
THE MAN 


The rank is but the guinea stamp; 
The man’s the man for a’ that. 


Burns. 


I do not wish to attempt a detailed account of Sir Nizam.t 
Jung’s life and activities. I propose merely to bring out 
some of the outstanding traits of his character as they have 
impressed me, to give a general account of his writings, and 
mention some of the social and public services with which his 


name will always remain associated. 


Sir Nizamat Jung may appear a puzzle or a mystery to a 
new acquaintance. A casual visitor who approaches him is 
not likely to find much encouragement or satisfaction at the 
outset. To such a one Sir Nizamat Jung will talk among 
other things, of unselfish endeavour in life and dilate on 
what great men of the world have done for the benefit of 
humanity without a single thought of reward. He may carry 
the conversation sometimes, to heights above the reach of ordi- 
nary minds and enliven it with quotations from literature and 
illustrations from history, and thus give the visitor the benefit 
of his own musings on life and its chief concerns. Finally, 
he may descend to a few matter of fact affairs, if necessary, 


and then leave his visitor to take his departure quietly. The 


visitor returns home sulky, with his request unspoken and 
his question unsolved; he searckes his wits to find out what 
he has gained, for evidently the interview has not done him any 
good, and he resolves not to approach him again. But that 
is only a temporary resolution. Sir Nizamat Jung has al- 
ready exercised over his mind a mysterious fascination; he has 
quickened thought in him and evoked in his heart certain 
feelings and emotions which he cannot lightly disregard. He 
has a way of his own, and one has to get accustomed to it 
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before one can understand and appreciate it. 


The fact is, that he is, on the whole, reticent and reserv- 
ed and may be said to be a little fastidious in point of beha- 
viour, and his manner may appear to have a tinge of pride in 
it not from any desire to create an impression of his greatness 
or ability, as has been mistakenly thought by some, but 
as the result of a life-long training, which has reduced his 
conduct and manner to a system. He has spent a life-time 
meditating over the real needs of life and is not likely to be 
influenced by others’ hastily adopted views. He does not 
borrow ideas but gives them; he does not need advice or sug- 
gestions; rather, he would wish others to consider his for pub- 
lic good. What is more, he will convince one that his ideas 
are sound, because they are more carefully considered. One 


miy sometimes regard them as vague and even impracticable, 
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but he would not brook any discussion or evaluation of what 
he has adopted as rules for his own guidance in life. It 
anyone went to him with a selfish motive disguised as sugges- 
tion or advice, he would be made to feel that his officiousness 


was not welcome. 


Sir Nizamat Jung is particular in regard to etiquette. 
Perhaps an explanation of this may be found in his admiration 
of the former-regime of polished manners. His English edu- 
cation also may be taken as a contributory cause. His affec- 
tion for English people must have gathered strength while he 
was in England as a student. The correct and dignified ways 
of social life adopted by them must have impressed him. 
But it would be a great mistake to consider him entirely a 
British product. Though the English social life and etiquette 
may have a high merit in his eyes, the spirit permeating the 
culture in which his ‘self’ has been evolving itself is pre- 
eminently Islamic. In this respect he has not exchanged his 
inner mind with that of the Britisher. Great admirer as he 
is of the English poets and English men of action, many of 
whose works and deeds have contributed helpful suggestions to 
his scholarship and knowledge of life, it may be said that he 
has found for himself a special place in a world different from 
theirs. Whatever he received as inspiration in the beginning 


from English culture, did not preclude him at a later stage 


from receiving fresh and more fervent inspiration from orien- 
tal sources. He has too great a self-respect to be a mere imi- 
tator in anything, And it is this self-respect and self-confi- 
dence that have made him fearlessly attack the questionable 
practices he sees around him. It is his belief that want of 
these qualities has made Indians a nation of slaves and that 
the present disunity is the result of their progressive decline in 
religious and moral susceptibilities. The question of moral 
rebabilitation is ever present to his mind and it is against the 
decline and deterioration from within that he exhorts people 
both by precept and by example to fight. One who has con- 
versed with him on these topics will find that any remark 
derogatory of that self-respect which is associated with moral 
refinement will receive a prompt check. He will make one 
understand what it is to respect oneself by respecting the 
higher things in life. And take it from me, that even when 
he is a little peremptory, one will neither notite any sign of 


annoyance on his face nor hear an impolite word. 


The life he sees around him seems to touch him to the 
quick. People newly educated, or miseducated as he calls 
them, in their eagerness to be modern, adopt European clothes 
and awkward!y ape foreign manners, and learn to despise 
what is best in their own. This senseless imitation is a source 


of great annoyance to him and he would do everything in 
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his power to stop it if he could and guide people’s minds 
back to nobler standards. The refrain of his advice always is 
* Get to recognise the best you can find in your own religion 


and culture, and always have high moral aims in life.” 


This leads me on to the next trait of his character, his 
absolute freedom from selfishness. I know very little of his 
youth, hence I cannot be certain whether this trait is an in- 
born characteristic or a later development. However it origi- 
nated, it is now so marked a trait that it distinguishes him 
completely from the common run of people and elevates 
him to a position worthy of respect. Somewhere in his writ- 
ing he takes pride in his poverty; and this poverty, a philoso- 
phic ideal in the beginning, became later in life a spiritual 
acquisition. He was led to it, as it would seem, by the nec- 
essary change which occurred in his life with the desire to 
avoid false appearances, when he retired frum office and 
began his pilgrimages to the Holy Places ef Islam. This 
precious “sense of poverty” has induced him to relinquish 
all his property thit i: may serve charitable purposes. And 
it has, further, made him impose upon himself restrictions 
which have reduced him to the condition of a recluse. Self- 
lessness, we know, is not easily achieved; it comes to some as 
a natural development of personality ina life in which the 


instinct was implanted by nature, as a seed is sown that is 
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to grow into a living tree. I am not making here a statement 


which cannot be proved by evidence. Such evidence has 


been accumulating for many years, 


The following is a small extract from a letter written 


to Sir Nizamat Jung by a British friend in 1946: 


“Your Vikarabad house as a Convalescent Home for 
others, sounds an ideal bequest. Only God can measure all 
the good you have done in your life, but I am pleased to think 


that in general, you have been well appreciated and have had 


a far-reaching influence.” 
The letter speaks for itself. 


Sir Nizamat Jung never paid any heed to emolument; 
hence he would never ‘accept any allowance for doing any 
work which lay outside the scope of his official duties. Like 
his father who had been a great toiler for the good of the 
people, he too has laboured strenuously, fearlessly and self- 
lessly, unmindful of recognition or reward. It is well known 
that he would not take more than Rs. 2,000/— though he was a 
member of the Executive Council, and that towards the end 
of his career, when his friends were desirous that he should 
obtain the premiership of the State, he disclaimed such ambi- 
tion and prepared to get back to his favourite studies and 


pastimes. Again, at the time of his retirement, he asked 
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H. E. H. the Nizam for a smaller amount as pension than the 


Government contemplated giving him. 


Even a careless observer cannot fail to notice the austere 
simplicity of his life and surroundings. There are people 
who will talk glibly of plain living that brings mental peace, 
but who can penetrate into their minds to discover how far 
they are sincere. Mind, thoughts, speech and actions— all need 
to be controlled by a purified will and undergo severe discip- 


line before a person can begin to live a life of self-denial sin- 


cerely and cheerfully. 


It has been my privilege to see Sir Nizamat Jung fighting 


against circumstances to master difficulties and overcome evils. 
I have rarely seen him in a temper, even in the most trying 
cases; for he is able to control his feelings to such a degree 
that no one can guess what passes in his mind. His face is 
always calm, and if at all he gets ruffled, he knows how to 


mask it. 


His calm exterior may be said to hide great but sup- 
pitiashl enthusiasms. He might have been a knight of chivalry 
in the Middle Ages or a Saracen warrior in the early years of 
Islam. And viewing other aspects of his mental activities and 
predilections, it would be equally plausible if I said that he 
might have been an attendant of Socrates in the market place 


at Athens or a partaker of Diogenes Tub at Corinth. I have 
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mentioned some of these enthusiasms of his after having care- 
fully read his poems on these subjects. I find in them some- 
thing deeper than mere description; they reveal a penetrating 
insight and a spiritual zest. His occasional notes which for- 
tunately are to be found among his papers, give further en- 


lightment. 


It is in the very nature of life to grow to greater heights 
for self-perfection, which becomes an aim in a latter stage. 
Youth is apt to err and whatever shortcomings there may have 
been in Sir Nizamat Jung’s early life, the family trait of refine- 
ment and righteousness which his father’s whole life revealed, 


must have helped to keep him steady on the right path. 


** What an absurdity”, wrote Joseph Addison, “ it is to 
pass over the values of a man and fix our attention on his in- 
firmities!” But to show up a man as a perfect being, a saint 
throughout, is equally not to understand human nature; such 
perfection i3 not of this world. What I wish to show is only 
this —that Sir Vizamat Jung, as a human being, is an earnest 
seeker of the great truths of life. I have learned from his 
conversations something regarding the piety of his family, and 
believe that with him it has become a passion of the spirit for 
attaining elevation in his life. Like a true Muslim, he 
observes all the prayers of the day and other injunctions of 


religion, as far as he can; but he knows perhaps better than 
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many men, that the spirit must strive beyond ritual. As long 
as he remained in office, it was not easy for him, probably, 
to devote himself to religious practices, but once out of har- 
ness, he was able to give all his time, not only to these, but 
to the philanthropic service of Religion as well. Visiting the 
Holy Places of Islam, studying and understanding the Quran 
for finding out the true meaning and intention of its practical 
teaching, expounding his ideas in his writings for the benefit 
of others, all these became a self-imposed duty with him. He 
is always trying to throw some fresh light on the practical 
feachte of religion so as to make it easy for people to under- 
stand the great inner truths in their application to the actual 
needs of life. His talk can make people a little more thought- 
ful and a little more careful of the daily routine of their 
lives—and possibly more heedful of their duties. He once 
told me that his pilgrimages to Arabia had been a great inspi- 
ration to him by showing how religion could make history. 
Whenever his discourses turn on religion, his object is to im- 
press upon people the importance of righteous living as a reli- 
gious duty. And when he is explaining the merits of his own 
religion, it is not his aim to detract from the merit of other 
religions ; on the contrary, he expects to have them explained 


to him—especially the moral injunctions given by them. 


I have heard it said that Sir Nizamat Jung has rarely done 


good either in his official life or in his private capacity to 
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those who have worked with him or under him. In other 
words, that he has not displayed that sympathy and generosity 
which are customary in Hyderabad at the cost of the State. 
The criticism is true. Sir Nizamat Jung always fought against 
unjust partiality and unearned promotion, and abhored repo- 
tism throughout his career. He has consistently refused to 


advance his own relations by official patronage. 


Speaking of generosity, I may be permitted to say that it 
is confined only to his private purse; it did not extend to 
the State Treasury. Here I shall indulge in a recollection. 
I visited him early one morning and I could see from his face 
that he had made some important decision. Then semething 
happened which I could hardly have thought possible; he 
called me in, took me round his bedroom, drawing room ete., 
to explain the simple way in which he passed his life, and 
when we came out, he told me in a low, calm voice, that he 
had decided to make good a loss of over Rs. 5,000/— which a 
subordinate of his had caused to a certain institution by mis- 
appropriation. The reader can imagine my surprise, being a 
subordinate myself. I shall leave the matter there for readers 


to draw their own conclusions. 


I shall mention another peculiarity of Sir Nizamat Jung’s. 
He is not in the habit of arriving hastily at conclusions. He 


has a way that has the appearance of delaying matters to the 
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extent of giving people the impression that nothing can be 
expected of him. He does not allow anything to slip out of 
his mind, but lets it sink into it. He considers and re-con- 
siders it in all its bearings, and while going through the pros 
and cons, the advantages and disadvantages, he never allows 
anyone to guess what he means to do. Finally, he arrives at 


a conclusion, which it is difficult not to accept as just. 


From what I know of Sir Nizamat Jung, I can say that 
he understands the art of managing men. He has that persua- 
sive tact and polish of conversation wkich can easily win a 
man over to his way of thinking and get him to do what he 
wants, In some cases, by keeping all the conversation to 
himself, he may not allow his visitor the chance of approach- 
ing the subject which has induced him to come. This happens 
when some selfish motive is suspected. And sometimes, his 
attitude effectively silences his hearer; and he knows perfectly 
well when he has finished with such a person. Perhaps, to 
this class of disgruntled men belong those who criticise his 


lack of generosity or kindness. 


He has the mind of an artist with a many-sided perspec- 
tive. He is a lover of nature and of fine buildings, one who 
can delight people by talking of the beauties of nature and of 
architecture, of poetry and history and of romance and chi- 


valry. He loves to be alone among natural surroundings, 
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amidst wastes and uninhabited regions where he can commune 
with the birds and draw inspiration from the green trees and 
blue skies. He loves the heroic in literature, and his mind 
always delights in Greek, Roman, Islamic and Mediaeval deeds 


of heroism. 

He has given some fine buildings to Hyderabad in Grecian 
and in Gothic style —‘ Hillfort’, which he built for himself— 
the miniature Grecian Temple just below “Hiilfort’ on a ridge 
—The Hall of the Co-operative Society etc. There is an artistic 
tendency even in his epistolary performances and the fine way 
he has of saying things has evoked admiration from among his 


English friends, 


Sir Nizamat Jung, people say, is a ‘ philosopher’; but he 
has no philosophy apart from the practical philosophy of every- 
day life. To speak plainly, he does net like the word 
‘philosophy’. He would call it rather ‘love of wisdom ’— 
something in the way of Socrates or Plato whose student he is. 
He loves to meditate on life and deduce truths and axioms 
for his own guidance. Meditation is an important part of his 
everyday routine and we see its results in his actions and 
some of his writings. He is not an ‘ escapist” however, whom 
disappointment, grief or sadness has forced into a life of sim- 
plicity and seclusion. He is, on the other hand, a spiritual 
seeker who seeks to realise Truth within himself by a conti- 


nual study and understanding of those true moral aims and 
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methods of life which only Religion can teach. But at the 
same time he does not like to stultify himself by following 
the so-called orthodox ways of mere ritual. His aim is to 
absorb and assimilate truths in a way of his own, to serve, not 


only his own conscience by pursuing the higher purposes of 


life, but also to be of service to others. 


His faith in the practical moral purpose af religion is a 
useful lesson for all men: that the ‘Summum Bonum’ of 
existence is The Good Life. In his belief, it is the neglect of 
the teachings of religion that has aggravated the ills the 
world is suffering from. Modern Science and its discoveries 
may have helped in a way to lead the human mind away from 
them, but it is boastful ‘ Modernism’ that has been destroying 
morality by its materialism. Much of the existing unhappi- 
ness, selfishness, greed, corruption and jealousy found in every 
nation may be traced to this. According to Sir Nizamat Jung, 
this modernism has to be corrected and led back to higher 
ethical standards. The significance of his own example, in 
this respect, cannot fail to give force to his advice. The gist 
of his talks to people is often this: The great advance that 
Science has made in ihe last few decades, far from increasing 
the happiness and moral prosperity of the nations, has brought 
apout the two most terrible wars that the world has ever 
known. The injury done to the world is so serious that un- 


less return were made to moral standards of living based upon 
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goodwill, there would be no hope of ordered progress towards 


real civilisation. 


Sir Nizamat Juog has no patience with those who ‘talk 
big’ of post-war planning and reconstruction. He would like 
those who have the direction of these matters to base their 
planning, noton ephemeral needs, but on the permanent 
foundation of Righteousness and Goodwill. The planning 
should take into account not only the economic needs of 
nations, but every need of a civilized community, and the 
well-being of every individual in it. It should also take into 
account the right of the individual to develope his selfhood on 
proper lines, for on that depends the happiness of the nation 


—and ultimately of the whole human race. 


The ideal of the whole world as a well-ordered comity of 
nations bound together by goodwill fascinates Sir Nizamat 
Jung, but he considers its attainment only possible if the feel- 
ing of brotherhood, as a quasi-religious principle, be made to 


have a permanent place in the human heart. 


Sir Nizamat Jung does not love politics, nor has he any 
faith in its virtue as acure for social maladies. With his | 
knowledge of European history, he seems to think that polities 
did not guide and improve civilization. He is not one of those 


who find any particular virtue in any particular form of 
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Government. He is inclined to agree with the poet who said, 
‘For forms of Government, let fools contest, 


Whate’er is best administered is best’’. 


Wherever we find any remarks on monarchy and demo- 
cracy in his writings we have to take them as those of a student 
of history and of human nature. When he writes words like 
the following, we are not to set him down as a believer in the 


Divine Right of Kings :— 


**There have been periods in the world’s history when 
kingship has not been held in high honour; and we are passing 
through such a period now. Though it can no longer demand 
the reverence it could once claim, yet it would hardly be wise 
to believe that it will never again attract the ideas and senti- 
ments of admiration and devoted loyalty which have been its 
heritage from the earliest times. We are apt to think in this 
selfstyled democratic age that its clamour to prove its superiority 


will be admitted by all without demur.” 


Sir Nizamat Jung’s opinion seems to be that pure 
democracy has néver existed in history for any great length of 
time. Perhaps what he means is that the rule of the people, 
by the people and for the people —if that is what Democracy 
is supposed to mean, —is hardly practicable as human nature 


goes. History does not show that it has ever been uniformly 


successful. 
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Regarding kingship here is one of Sir Nizamat Jung’s 


glances at human nature and at history: 


“Tt is natural for the mind to associate greatness with 
a single person rather than with an assemblage of persons, 
to revere and obey one person, to give the entire devotion of 
one’s heart to one person and make that person stand forth as 
the embodiment of an idea to which time has given a special 
sanctity and the gorgeous scenes of history a glory and grand- 


eur of its own!” 


“True king is he whose calm, undazzled soul 
Will scorn the masquerade of royalty ; 

Call mercy, truth and justice to control 
Ambition’s sterner strife. True sovereignty 
Of hearts is his, and his upon the roll 


Of fame the Crown of Immortality.” 


This is an ideal: picture and it.is the irony of history that 


dictators have taken advantage of it. 


In studying a complex personality that appears puzzling 
to casual observers, it would be useful to seek out and trace 
the undercurrents of sentiment that give consistency and uni- 
formity to its actions. This is a precept Sir Nizamat Jung 
himself carried into practice ; hence he was always willing to 


make allowances for peoples’ apparent peculiarities, and sel- 
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dom misjudged any. And it might be added that he was 


seldom deceived. 


He lives in splendid isolation and quite contented with 
his own simple completed life. And while he sees around 
him a senseless, blundering, decadent world he remains 
unperturbed. But it may be said that his peace is dis- 
turbed by keen anguish when he sees his Hyderabad going 
from bad to worse, from day to day. He has his eye fixed 
on the younger folks, “the future generation”; who must 
be saved from being misled by catchwords and false ideals. 


In a message to the History students of the Osmania Univer- 


sity, he wrote significantly : 


“Belonging to the old order which is passing away, and 
being one of the very few left in Hyderabad whose vision of 
life combines the nobler aspects of European and Asiatic 
cultures, I feel it to be my duty to invite your special 
attention as students of life and its history to the most essen- 
tial principles of life, ‘Reform from Within’. This reform 
cannot be effected unless the mind is led “ from primitive 
animalism towards those higher and nobler qualities which 
may be said to be the prerogative of man as a being endowed 


with moral consciousness ”’. 


[ shall conclude this chapter with the following quotation 
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from a poem of A. H. Clough which I found among his 


papers, bearing date 1914 :— 


“Ah yes, when all is thought and said 
The heart still over-rules the head. 
Still what we hope we must believe, 
And what is given us receive. 
Must still believe, for still we hope 
That in a world of larger scope 

What here is faithfully begun 


Will be completed, not undone.” 


CHAPZER IT. 
THE CITIZEN. 
“The noblest minds their virtue prove 


By pity, sympathy, and love :’’ | 
Cowper. 


The real work of citizenship consists in each man con-" 
tributing some useful service to the collective life of the com- 
munity for its good. Sir Nizamat Jung has the satisfaction of 
feeling that he has taken part in some useful measures. He 
was the Honorary Secretary of the Victoria Memorial Orphan- 
age and Technical School from 1901 to 1937 and Honorary Sec- 
retary of the City Improvement Board from 1914 to 1937. 
He was the founder of the Hyderabad Poor House ia 1909/10, 
and in 1936 he revived the Anjuman-Ilmo-Amal and endowed 


it with a suitable building and necessary funds. 


The Victoria Memorial Orphanage and Technical School 
was founded in the year 1901. H. H. the late Nizam appoint- 
ed a committee of nobles and officials on 7th March 1901 to 
consider a fitting memorial io H.M. Queen Victoria, and 
requested Sir David Barr, the then Resident to be its President. 
The Orphanage began its existence from Ist January 1903. 
The formal opening by H. H. the Nizam took place on 14th 
February 1905. The following extracts from the opening 
address of Sir David Barr will fully explain the aims and 


objects of the institution :— 
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“It should be explained that it is not intended merely 
to clothe and feed the orphans. Our main object is to give 
them, from the day they enter the Orphanage until uhey leave 
it, a thoroughly sound technical education in order to fit them 
to earn their own livelihood as soon as they are old enough 
and strong to do so. With this object in view, expert instruc- 
tors will be employed to teach boys useful and practical in- 
dustries, and fit them to become experts themselves, as car- 
penters, blacksmiths, shoe-makers, brick-layers and masons. 
They will also be taught the details of agriculture, the use of 
the plough, the selection of seeds, the value of manure, and 
how to sow, grow and irrigate crops of every kind. Those 
who are crippled or otherwise afflicted will be taught sewing, 
knitting, weaving, dyeing and other arts which do not require 
strong manual labour. The girls will be taught cooking, 
sewing, plain needle-work and will be fitted to become useful 
housewives. As the boys grow up and are qualified in the 
industries they have learned at the Orphanage, they will be 
sent out into villages, where they will be apprenticed; before 
leaving the Orphanage they will be allowed to select wives 
from the girl-orphans, and each pair, on leaving, will be given 
sufficient money to set them up in life. Security will be 
taken from the PATELS or other re-ponsible persons for the 
protection of the orphans sent to their villages from the Ins- 


titution, and the Committee will call for half yearly reports 


an 
of the welfare of every orphan, and these reports will be con- 
tinued until the orphans have established themselves and are 
in a fair way to earn their livelihood. By such means it is 
hoped not only to secure the welfare of the orphans but to 
extend technical knowledge and foster local industries in vill- 
ages throughout your Highness’ Dominions. For, it is evident, 
thoroughly trained and educated artisans must to a very con- 
siderable extent add to the thrift and industry of the villages 
to which they are sent. In course of time these proteges of 
the Hyderabad Victoria Memorial Orphanage and Technical 
School will themselves become teachers of the industries they 
have acquired, and thus it is not too much to hope that they 
will add v-ry materially to the prosperity of the country, and 
become useful members of the village communities into which 
they are introduced. It is admitted on all sides that technical 


knowledge has a great future in India”. 


Sir David Barr concluded his address with the following 


remarks : — 


“TI promised your Highness that I would endeavour to 
have the Hyderabad Victoria Memorial completed before I laid 
down my office as Resident at your court; that I have been 
able to fulfil my promise is in a large measure due to the cor- 
dial help I have received from the working members of my Com- 


mittee to each of whom I desire to offer my sincere thanks 
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while our united thanks are due to Moulvi Nizamuddin Ahmed 
(afterwards Nawab Sir Nizamat Jung Bahadur) who, as Honor- 
ary Secretary to my Committee, has devoted himself heart and 
soul to the work and to whom much of the success attained 


is due.”’ 


Sir David Barr, afterwards wrote to Sir Nizamat Jung in 


1906 as follows:— 


“I was very glad to get your account of the progress 
made in the Orphanage and the Technical School. It is really 
very creditable and I know that it is due to your care and 


attention to the supervision.” 


Again in 1909 he wrote to say, “I am always much in- 
terested in the Orphanage, and I trust that you continue to 
look after it with all the zeal you displayed when we were 


working together.” 


Another Ex-Resident at Hyderabad Sir Charles 5S. Bayley 
wrote in 1911, “I should like to avail myself of the opportu- 
nity of thanking you very much for your work in connection 
with the Victoria Memorial Orphange. I am very sorry that 


the time has come to wish you good-bye.” 


Sir Nizamat Jung continued to be the Honorary Secretary 


of the Orphanage till June 1934 when he retired. He donated 
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a sum of Rs. 7000/- for the construction of a mosque for 
Muslim orphans as a parting gift, and the mosque now stands 
in the north-east side of the main building as a momento of 
Sir Nizamat Jung’s long connection with the Institution. In 


a reminiscent mood, he writes of his work in the Orphanage 


thus :— 


** My connection with the Victoria Memorial Orpbanage 
began in 1901 when the proposal to erect a befitting Memo- 
rial to Queen Victoria, first came under the consideration of 
H. H. the late Nizam. As Honorary Secretary to the Execu- 
tive Committee appointed by him I had the honour of manag- 
ing all its business under the direction of Sir David Barr the 
British Resident, who was a kind, considerate and encouraging 
task-master. The appreciation of my work by him and 
through him by H. H. the Jate Nizam was a reward highly 


valued by me.” 


Plans for improving the sanitary conditions and beautify- 
ing the outward aspects of Hyderabad with a view to amelio- 
rate the living conditions of the citizens always interested 
Sir Nizamat Jung. His personal influence in this respect as 
Honorary Secretary of the City Improvement Board went a 
long way to insure success. He was its Honorary Secretary 
almost from its inception till he retired from it in 1937. The 


following extracts from the report of its President, Walashan 
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Prince Muazzam Jah Bahadur, dated 16th February 1937, will 
show the many important schemes planned and executed 


during this period. 


“After the floods of 1908, the river banks presented 
an appalling sight. One of tne first steps taken by the City 
Improvement Board was to make them beautiful and useful 
by laying out gardens and constructing roads along them to 
serve as drives. A long park of about 16 acres so urgently 
needed for city dwellers was made on the north bank of the 


river from Musallam Jung Bridge to the Afzul Ganj Bridge. 


* * * 


“The most important work of slum clearance, which 
means the demolition and the replanning of overcrowded and 
insanitary areas, has been carried on steadily. The Firman 
of Your Exalted Highness dated 15th Rabiulawal 1343 Hijri, 
issued after the slum improvement of the Nampally area, has 
given a great impetus to this side of the Board’s activities. 
About 14 loc:lities have been improved at a cost of about 


sixty lakhs of rupees covering an area of about 700 acres. 


“Very great care has been used in these operations to 
safeguard the comforts of people dishoused in the slum areas. 
Open places round the city have been acquired, and sanitary 
houses have been built and given out oa rents varying from 


Rs. 10-8-0 to one rupee per mensem, About 2500 houses 
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have been constructed in all centres at a cost of thirty lakhs 
of rupees where about 10,000 citizens are living happily and 
blessing Your Exalted Highness. I may take the liberty of 
pointing out here that your city of Hyderabad is perhaps in 
advance of other cities of India in having successfully solved 
the problem of housing the poor.” 


* * 


“The general wants of middle-class people have also 
received due attention. Suburbs have been developed by 
constructing roads and drains, and plots demarcated where 
such people have built their dwelling-houses in some places 
under the guidance of the Board. In this way some healthy 


suburbs have eprung up, enhancing the beauty of the capital. 


“The needs of merchants with whom the prosperity of 
the country rests have not escaped our attention. Pathergatti, 
the trade centre of the city, has been reconstructed with impo- 
sing shops and arcades; the widening and dust-proofing of the 
main road through the Chaderghat area has greatly encouraged 
business, and has established a shopping centre of great value 
near the Station Road. Muazzam Jahi Market which was 
opened by Your Exalted Highness will ultimately prove of 


great value to the city. 


* Direct roads have been constructed connecting import- 


ant centres of the city, and main roads have been made 
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dust-proof to relieve the public from the inconvenience of 
modern fast trafie. An unique feature of the road from the 
Grain Market to the Railway Station is the separation of the 


fast traffic from the slow by providing separate sections.” 


These improvements constitute a proud achievement for 
any person. But to Sir Nizamat Jung his service to any ins- 
litution only becomes a gratifying recollection, He would 
give the credit to those who are more immediately connected 


with the execution of the schemes. In his own modest way, 


he recollects: 


“In 1913 a special Board was created by a Firman at the 
suggestion of the Resident, Col. Sir Alexander Pinhey to take 
up this important work. Nawab Fakhrul Mulk was appointed 
President by H. E. H. the Nizam and he proposed my name 
as Honorary Secretary. My personal relations with the 
Resident and Nawab Fakhrul Mulk and Mr. Glancy facilitated 


the Board’s work by avoiding departmental obstructions and 


delays. 


“As Honorary Secretary, I got Mr. Bhavanani appointed 
Fxecutive Engineer of the Board on account of his ability and 
tact in dealing with people and allowed him a free hand in all 
detail work, after the schemes were once sanctioned. I only 
made suggestions for his guidance from time to time helping 
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him with ideas regarding the architectural and aesthetic side 
of his work. Mr. Bhavanani proved a loyal friend and _ his 
sudden death in 1926 was eeu felt by me. After some 
time spent in trying to find a suitable successor, I succeeded 
in securing the services of Mr Meher Ali Fazil from the 
P. W. D., another able straight-forward and trustworthy gen- 
tleman. He proved a worthy successor to Mr. Bhavanani and 
his death in 1942 was an irreparable loss to the C. I. B. The 
sympathetic guidance and encouragement of these two un- 
commonly able and earnest workers by the C. I. B. had made 
its work a marked success and won for it the admiration 
of distinguished visitors to Hyderabad: some of whom I had 
the pleasure of showing over the works such as Lord Hardinge 
the Ex-Viceroy and Lady Pentland. My gratuitous services 
rendered as a citizen of Hyderabad may be said to have secured 


for me a lasting monument in the splendid work carried out 


by the C. I. B.” 


Sir Stuart Fraser. an ex-Resident at Hyderabad wrote to 


Sir Nizamat Jung in 1936: 


“You are wise, therefore, I think, to cultivate an interest 
in local civic work. The City Improvement Board has always 
been a live body which got done things worth doing under 
Mr. Bhavanani, and these will be work to last it for mauy 
years to come. Particularly pleasant is it to hear that you 


continue to interest yourself in the Orphanage.” 
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The following is another appreciation of the work of the 


City Improvement Board from Lady Pentland, 1938. 


“T was also delighted to receive a copy of the report of 
your Improvement Trust. It was the greatest interest to 
recognise the various points to which you took us in Hyder- 
abad, particularly the clearance schemes and new houses, the 


market and river gardens.” 


In an articles on ‘‘ Hyderabad—the Heart of India,” 
written by Mr. Pickhtall in the Geographical Magazine of 


April 1936, the following words occur :— 


*“ Any one who last saw Hyderabad City 25 years ago 
would hardly recognise it now. The pestilential slums and 
narrow foetid lanes have gone, and in their places are well- 
planned roads and healthy dwellings. This is the work of the 
City Improvement Board under Nawab Sir Nizamat Jung, a 


distinguished Hyderabadi.” 


Sir Nizamat Jung was Home Secretary in the years 
1909/10. During his tenure of office, he was able to intro- 
duce a measure of far-reaching importance: the foundation of 
a Hyderabad Poor House. About the scheme, he writes, — 

“Tn 1909/10 when I was Home Secretary, it occurred to 


me that a scheme might be devised to supply the long-felt 
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need of a Home for the destitute, as a measure to prevent (or 
at least discourage) street begging. Knowing that proposals to 
enact a law for this purpose had not been approved by H. H. 
whose traditional sentiment in this regard had to be respected, 
I put up a scheme as an expedient alternative. It was as 


follows :— 


* To notify the public that it was intended to open a Poor 
House to which they were invited to contribute in money OF 
in kind for the maintenance of the destitute and the disabled. 
It was to, be made clear to them that whatever they were 
actually spending as charity (and in many cases on under- 
serving importunate beggers) might be directed to a worthier 
destination. The creation of a central institution, would 
regulate their charities and at the same time help to reduce 
the number of troublesome beggars in due course, and thus 


obviate the need of legislation for some time. 


‘1 had hopes that the beggar nuisance would be abated 
when the public realised that by restricting their unregulated 
charities they would be contributing fixed amounts to a pro- 
perly conducted institution with the certainty of doing good. 
The donors would have the option of sending clothing, food- 
stuffs etc., instead of money if they choose to do so, and_ this 
additional convenience might be a further inducement to help. 


As regards Government aid to the Poor Home, I recommended 
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that ten or twelve thousand rupees should be sanctioned out 
of the annual Charities Fund at the disposal of the Prime 


Minister.”’ 


Sir Nizamat Jung believes in getting things done, and like 
the village preacher in “The Deserted Village” is ‘ More 
bent to raise the wretched than to rise”. I am fortunate to 
find among his papers a note of Mr. Nazir Hussain Faruki, 
sometime his subordinate, and I give below some extracts 
from it to show the nature and mode of Sir Nizamat Jung’s 


approach to philanthropic service. 


In 1908, after the great flood when the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment were adopting measures to alleviate the sufferings of 
the people, I was one of the Special Magistrates working under 
Nawab Nizamat Jung Bahadur, then a judge of the High Court. 
It made me happy to be chosen by him to carry out some of 
his plans when I realised how much true sympathy underlay 
most of them. A ‘ Langar Khana’ (or a place for feeding the 
distressed) was opened in the old Workshop Buildings under 
the supervision of Mrs. Warner, wife of one of the officers of 
the munucipality, and a fund was raised for the expenses. The 
direct management was under my charge for several weeks 
and the Nawab Saheb inspected the arrangements almost every 
day accompanied by Mcs. Warner. He showed great solicitude 


for the comfort of pardah ladies in their distress and did all 
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that was possible for restoring their fallen houses to some 
order and for keeping safe such property as had been reclaimed, 
A portion of the Afzal Gunj Hospital was kept apart for stor- 


ing such, property so that the owners might easily identify and 


get back what belonged to them. 


** My veneration for him increased daily as I got to un- 
derstand his sagacious methods from day to day. When the 
time came for the Government to express their appreciation of 
the work done by all the officers and certificates were awarded, 
the Nawab Saheb who was then officiating Home Secretary, 
declined to accept such a certificate because he had done his 
part for the good of the people and not for praise. This was 
characteristic of him and the certificate remained asa relic in 


the Home Office ! 


** Some time after this the idea of fouading a permanent 
Poor House occured to him, and steps were taken to obtain 
the sanction of His Highness the late Nizam. When it was 
opened in 1909, I acted as its Honorary Superintendent for a 
year or so. Andi happened to be also in charge of the some- 
what troublesome arrangements that had to be made every 
year for sending pilgrims to Mecca. All the time I served 
under Nawab Nizamat Jung, the thing that most impressed me 
was his symputhy for the poor; ani TI found his kindly spirit 


inspiring. In his off-iil work, so far as I am aware, he never 
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caused any loss to any person, and never thought ill of any- 
one. He hated lies and evils of every kind, honoured good 
principles, and made no distinction between class and class in 

giving appointments and promotions. He formed his own 
opinion of a man’s work by direct observation of his character 


and honesty.” 


The Anjuman-Ilmo-Amal was originally founded in the 
year 1901-02 by the late Nawab Akbarul-Mulk, C. S. L., 
Kotwal of Hyderabad for the purpose of training the young 
people of Hyderabad in righteous living. His object was to 
wean young minds from self-indulgence leading to ruinous 
excesses. But after the founder’s death the institution remain- 
ed in a moribund state. In 1936, Sir Nizamat Jung revived it 
and housed it in a suitable building in his garden specially 
built for the purpose. The rules of the Anjuman enjoin on 
its members a very strict moral life. Expansion of knowledge 
through moral refinement is its keynote. Membership is open 
to all castes and creeds but all members have to sign a_ pact 
to lead a right moral life. Many pamphlets and books have 


been printed and distributed through its agency. 


Sir Nizamat Jung’s views on education also reflect the 
wisdom and spiritual intensity which characterise his philo- 
sophy of life. According to him, the true aim of education is 


to rectify “False ideals and improper means of attainment.” 
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Most of the strife and evil that are present in the world are 
due to false ideals. A false ideal necessarily connotes impro- 


per methods for its realisation, and life is thus vitiated in some 


of its human relations. 


The world has progressed materially and the great dis- 
coveries and inventions of Science have made life more plea- 
sant, comfortable and easy. But they have not served to ad- 
vance life morally or spiritually and have not brought them 
any the nearer to the understanding and attainment of real 
happiness. He writes, “Education should teach us what to 
desire and what not to desire. It is for education to enable 
us to restrain our desires and to prove that by self- 
restraint and not by indulgence are peace and happiness 
best attained. It is for education, too, to show that the 
the human mind carries within itself all the happiness and all 


the misery of which it is capable.” 


It is not, generally, a person connected with the machinery 
of education tbat can best understand the essential needs of 
the higher life. As one who has played many worthy parts in 
life, and as one who has thought and meditated on the con- 
cerns of life, the origin of which lies hidden in the unaccount- 
able instincts of animal nature —Sir Nizamat Jung is well 


qualified to give valuable advice. Addressing students, he 


says:— 
7 
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‘I need not tell you that the man who acquires learning 
only in order to be able to sell it for a high price is not one 
of the noblest products of Nature or of a University either. 
The best type of educated man is he who holds his knowledge 
and capacity in trust for the benefit of his kind, and uses them 
for himself as a guide to the right path, whatever may be his 


status in life, and whether he may be rich or poor.” 


Sir Nizamat Jung’s views are always related to his con- 
ception of what life should be. Life to him is a moral and 
spiritual striving, so education should mean spiritual progress. 
Education, therefore, should aim at rea! culture, which in the 
best sense of the word means purity and refinement of self- 
hood. Nature is our best teacher of life. ‘ You ought to go 
to the very objects themselves—to nature within and without 
-—for gaining a proper/understanding of what you have’ read 
and for verifying the truth you have found.” In his poem 
* Wealth’, he claims — 

* Gaze on this earth, see Nature’s boundless store ; 
God gives it all to thee! 

Gaze on the heavens, and let thy spirit soar 

Into Infinity ! 

Such wealth is thine, O vainly loaziag heart; 

Is there aught more to gain ? 

Desire and hope and fear —let all depart, 


For all their strife is vain.” 


An. important function of education, according to Sir 
Nizamat Jung, is, to.excite in.the mind a desire to excel. He 
sks, ‘* Would it not be far better, therefore, if we aimed. at 
those conditions alone which it is entirely in our power to 
attain? Could we not by strengthening our moral nature at- 
tain power and reach a height of excellence that might give us 
a better and more lasting title to eminence? What is there 
to prevent the poorest man among us from being hone#t, sin- 
cere, truthful, just, unselfish, brave and strong so as to help 


his community and his country by means of these qualities ?” 


Sir Nizamat Jung’s sympathy is not exclusive or sectarian. 
His heart and help are given to all in difficulty. He had 
great respect and veneration for the late G. Tate, an old Head- 
master of the Madrasai-Aizza. When Mr. G. Tate retired in 1928 
and was sorely pressed financially, Sir Nizamat Jung lodged 
him in the special garden house of his uncle Imad Jung free of 
rent. Later, Mr. G. Tate became sick, and after a protracted ill- 
ness, passed away in 1930. Sir Nizamat Jung visited him during 
the period of illness and finally paid all the medical and fune- 
ral expenses. Wlsewhere Sir Nizamat Jung admits that the 
late G. Tate was instrumental in creating his love for English 
poetry. Rev. Johnson was another of his friends. He died 
in 1916 ard his widow left Hyderabad. Later on, in 1936 
she came back to Hyderabad and fell seriously ill. Sir 


Nizamat Jung has lodged her in his own bungalow and has 
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been providing her with everything as if it were her home, for 
the last ten years. In this connection, I have great pleasure 
to quote an illuminating note of his which I have in my poss- 


ession, It runs as follows: 


“Some of the houses belonging to members of my family 
have had the good fortune to be used by members of the 
ruling family. The land on which King Kothi and one or two 
houses opposite to the Eden Gardens once belonged to my 
father and uncle. A house in Khairatabad, the property of 
my cousin Nawab Hakim-ud-Doula, Chief Justice, known as 
“ Bellavista”, was taken over by Government when Sir Ali 
Imam was here and is now occupied by His Highness the 
Prince of Berar, Walashan Nawab Azam Jah Bahadur. A 
house built by me at Naubat Pahad named “ Hillfort” is also 
State property and is occupied by the Junior Prince Walashan 
Nawab Muazzam Jah Bahadur. A piece of ground at Naraya- 
naguda corner near the workshop which once belonged to us, 
was taken over by the Public Works Department when it was 
proposed to supply filtered water to the Hyderabad Residency 
by means of pipes. An offer of compensation was made at 
the time by the Chief Engineer, Mr. George Palmer, and some 
correspondence took place which I have still with me, but the 
matter was protracted to such a length that it died a natural 
death. This was owing, perhaps, to our own carelessness in not 


making the demand persistently ; but after the lapse of some 
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years when I asked the Chief Engineer to make an enquiry 
into the matter, his reply was that the file could not be 
traced in his office. Peace to its ashes! Knowing that all 
this was quite in keeping with Hyderabad official ways, I let 
the matter drop, and consoled myself by thinking that all 


land ultimately belongs to the State. 


“It is a consoling thought to me at the close of life that 
we have given some of our property away for the benefit of 
the public. Our Medina Mansion and Medina Bagh were 
built on a piece of land once known as “ Hasan Ali Guda” 
and I have papers in my possession relating to the transfer of 
the land when it was made over to my father and uncle about 
70 years ago in exchange for their land opposite Eden Gardens. 
This belonged originally to a Jagirdar known by the name of 
Qasim-ud-Doula. His son had been entrusted with some offi- 
cial duties involving the collection of certain revenues, and 
Sir Salar Jung, the Prime Minister, suspected him of defalca- 
tion. After an enquiry made in his usual prompt and deci- 
sive manner he convicted him and ordered some of his lands 
to be sold by auction. This particular portion of land to 


which I have referred was purchased by my father and uncle . 


““ After some time the Minister desired to acquire it for 
the Government to have houses built for European engineers 
whose arrival was expected in connection with the newly- 


founded workshop. 


“My father and uncle had to agree tothe proposal and 
he gaye them in lieu, of that land this property known.as,Hasan 
Ali Guda. I remember having seen in my childhood rice. cul- 
tivation on it which yielded an annual income and [ also 
remember that there was a small musjid on it fronting the 
Mushirabad main road. It gradually fell into ,dilapidation 


and disappeared about 35 years ago.” 


With a few, benevolence may reach astage of renunciation 
consequent on the realisation that happiness does not 
depend on externals. This has been the case with Sir Nizamat 
Jung. Few people are aware of what he has been doing with 
his wealth and property in recent years. It appears to me, 
that one idea whick is uppermost in his mind in his old age, 
is how to use his wordly belongings in such a way as to bene- 


fit the largest number of people. 


I shall briefly mention below some of his endowments. 
The Medina Bagh and the Medina Sarai and two small houses 
and gardens adjoining them, one on the east and one on the 


west are now Wagf, that is, devoted to charitable purposes. 


The piece of land adjoining the Anjuman compound on 
the north side is made over as a gift to the State for building 


a Unani Hospital. 


A special room is being built at his cost within the com- 


pound of Hussain Sagar Mo:que for the purpose of giving 
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practical lessons in righteous living according to the Quran. 


The houses and lands at Vikarabad named ‘ Rafat Bagh’ 
have been made over to the State Medical Department to be 
used as a convalascent Home in connection with the new 


hospital at Anantagiri. 


All these complete the list of Sir Nizamat Jung’s philan- 


thropic service as a citizen of Hyderabad, and are intended 
to perpetuate the memory of his father, the first Nawab Rafat 


Yar Jung. 


Besides these, he has given away practically the whole 
of his library to friends and institutions, and disposed of the 
best part of his furniture in the shape of gifts. The rest of 
it was sold by auction a year ago ani the proceeds devoted to 


charity in Arabia. He is new happy and can say, 


** Content I live—this is my stay ; 
I seek no more than may suffice ~ 
I press to bear no haughty sway ; 


° 


Look— what [ lack my mind supplies. ’ 


CHAPTER Ill. 
THE POET-PHILOSOPHER. 
** We live by faith”. 


Some might think that the purpose of all Sir Nizamat 
Jung’s wiitings was to offer advice and words of comfort to 
humanity as a poet-philosopher. He does not aim at this; 
he only expresses his thoughts on life and its concerns from 
his own detached post. It would appear that from an early 
age he was given to thought and meditation, a characteristic 
inherited from his father. There was nothing in his mode of 
life, he says, that imposed restrictions on him so as to prevent 
the development-of thought and will in him. I found the 
following quotation from Milton among his notes :— 
seeeee-best are all things as the will 
Of God ordain’d them; His creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that He created, much less man, 

Or aught that might his happy state secure, 
Secure from outward force; within himself 
The danger lies, yet lies within his power; 
Against his will he can receive no harm. 

But God left free the will, for what obeys 
Reason is free, and reason He made right; 


But bid her well beware, and stil! erect, 
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Lest by some fair appearing good surprised 

She dictate false, and misinform the will 

To do what God expressly hath forbid.” 
This may be taken to interpret his faith in the ordaining 
-Power and the free will of man to do his be:t. Always at 
work in the midst of life, and always sufficiently a man of the 
world in the management of affairs, he could yet keep a safe 
refuge for his peace of mind—above the world. 

** Remote from haunts of selfishness and strife, 

Away from scenes of folly and of crime, 

I longed in rural bowers to pass my life, 

Where Nature’s voice attunes the Poet’s rhyme. 

Nor wealth nor grandeur did I ever ask 

Of God or man; disdained the pomp of power, 

And luxuries that borrow comfort’s mask, 

And sensual pleasures that the heart devour. 

And therefore he has a 

“ A soul contented ard a kopeful mind, 

A heart sincere whose love can sympathize 

With all true wants and sorrows of mankind, 

Yet deems God’s ways benignant, just and wise. 

These have I found where Solitude can please, 

And Melancholy wears a gracious smile. 

They set regret and vain remorse at ease 


And lurking care of all its pain beguile.” 
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This is a confession—a fact and a spiritual truth - and ia it 
we discover the essence of his poetry and philosophy as modes 
of life. 

His philosophy of life resolves itself into quiet, cheerful 
and wise living. He is not an adherent of any particular 
system of philosophy nor does he profess to belong to any 
school of poetry. And what is more, he does not think him- 
self a poet or a philosopher, He looks round on Nature and 
thinks his thoughts and has his own feelings. These may 
be said to be his meditations when put into words. According 
to him, “ Life is a truth for those who think and feel; and it 
is both a probation and an ordeal.” 

He is neither an optimist nor a pessimist in the ordinary 
sense. “Our life in this world is a compound of pain and 
pleasure, of good and evil; but it is what God has made it. 
Look at it in ill-humour, it becomes foul; look at it in good 
humour it becomes fair. Yes, fair and foul it is. Yet it is 
God-made and ours.” He means that we have to live it in 
the best way we can. Elsewhere he says, “ Any one whose 
object is self-purification in order to enable the soul to occupy 
those high places to which it has a rightful claim, cannot 
afford to waste his time in playing with those cheap vanities 
which fascinate and enthrall the worldling.” Thus the true aim 
of life to him is, “the attainment of the fullest growth of 


which our soul is capable by the exercise of its best faculties 
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in their highest and purest moral activities. ”’ 

Sir Nizamat Jung’s soul may be said to be striving to 
attain some understanding of the mystic meaning of life by 
means of some innate power which is independent of physical 
perception. He has a way of thinking which euables him to 
realise in the words of Dean Inge, “The Immanence of the 
temporal in the eternal and the eternal in the temporal.” The 
Sufis are noted for this, and I may venture to say that Plato- 
nism leads to this. Sir Nizamat Jung is aman with a vision 5 
he has dreams but he is not a dreamer. His mysticism and 
philosophy are firmly rooted in Faith. Lord Shaftsbury has 
said, “I think a man’s religion should enter into every 
sphere of his life and rule his conduct im every rela- 
tion”. This may truly be said of Sir Nizamat Jung. He 
writes, 

“Man cannot do without religion, his highest thought 
and aspirations le1l upto it, and he cannot help being so led. 
If he bars the access to those mysterious subtle emotions which 
draw him towards the creative source of all being. he at once 
relinquishes the divine in him and reduces himself to the level 
of the brute creation. If on the other hand, he uses his 
power in such a way as to bec»me merely an efficient worker, 
he only succeeds in miking himself an efficient machine. It is 
certain that he canast be complete. without ‘soul’ and soul 


does not mean min] alone.” 
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IIe is convinced that the true spirit of religion is more 
than ever necessary to save civilization, as is evidenced by the 
present condition of the world. 

Sir Nizamat Jung’s ardent devotion to the spirit of Islam 
may give some careless observers the idea that there is a fana- 
tical tendency in him. But those who know him well and 
have studied his life are saved from such an error. I give 
below some extracts from his own writings to prove what I 
mean: 

** Man’s heart, which his Creator sees, 
Is as a throned seat 

Where all sublime philosophies 

And all religions meet. 

Seek not another’s faith to blame, 
Who worships God as One, 

Supreme o’er all, whatever name 
They give him ’neath the Sun. 
Religion is no idle rite ; 

Tis worship in the heart 

Where faith reveals the hidden Light 
Whose subtle rays impart 

A wondrous grace to earth and sky, 
And life to lifeless sod. 

All life below, all life on high 

Is of the breath of God!” 


And in his ‘Morning Thoughts’, he says, 

‘Poetry reveals the secret of beauty in Nature, and 
Philosophy the secret of Truth—the oneness of all being. 
They take us to God—and become Religion.” His is not the 
dogmatic religion of the narrow sectarian. 

Religion as known to him is— 

* Absolute faith in the truth of what onc believes to- 
gether with a certain exaltation of spirit caused by 
emotions that stir the heart....... Religion has both 
philosophy and poetry in it. It is the highest thought 
and purest emotion combined. It is the unrestricted 
volition of the human soul to mingle with the eternal 
divine.” 

There can be no room for fanaticism or intolerance in 
such a mind or heart. 

When I once remarked that his life seemed to have been 
a struggle to gain spiritual satisfaction, “I would call it a 
quest’ he suggested. ‘For I am beginning to sce in it the 
climax of the record of a completed life—the attainment of 
inner peace.” This recalls the lines he once wrote :— 

** But in the spirit of Islan 

Which could lost faith’s redecm 

I found the Soul’s marmorial calm 
Of Plato’s cherished dream.” 


There is not much of the Mulla in this. This is what he 
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says about himself :— 

“T believe there are people who think me a_ religious 
fanatic and I wonder whether their thinking can make me 
one. As far as I know myself, I respect all religions that aim 
at making man good. And as for my own, as explained in 
the Quran, I value it for the light it gives to the soul and the 
power it gives to the heart. It teaches me the good ordained 
by God in the life of Nature. It widens the horizon of faith 
and gives a spiritual quality to humanity.” 

On another occasion, he said, 

“ My feeling of the greatness of Islamic achievements in 
the world before the very eyes of Europe may be called Isla- 
mic patriotism. If I derived inspiration from contemplating 
the triumphant career of the Arabs from Persia to Spain, and 
if I saw in my day-dreams, 

“The grandeur of Granada 

The glory of Baghdad” 
was it the vision of a mere Mulla or that of an enthusisatic 
admirer of Faith and Chivalry who could find inspiration in 
the bare deserts of Arabia” And with a smile he added, 

“Tf you call me a Muila, because there is no such thing 
as bigotry in me, why not call me a politician, because I do 
not love politics of the cheap noisy kinl that we have now-a- 
days !”’. 


He is fond of repeating that his journey from Greece and 
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Rome to Arabia, and from the Cathedrals of the Middle Ages 
of Europe to the Kaaba, with his gaze fixed upon the beacon 
lights of Faith and Chivalry, was an easy transition. In this 
way he describes his spirit’s quest and enables us to under- 
stand that there is no such thing as a bigot’s zeal in him, but 
“a lively sense of the beauty and grandeur of man’s spiritual 
striving.” 

His broad—mindedness is shown by his advice to people to 
remain within the pale of their own religion, to seek out and 
take to heart its morality and spirituality. This: is how he 
has the power to draw to himself the love and admiration of 
followers of other religions, and has counted some Hindu 
gentlemen amongst his best friends from early youth up tll 
now. And some of his English friends, good Christians, have 
regarded him as one of themselves, and Parsi friends — Sir 
Faridoon and others — have had a warm affection for him. 

His old Brahmin teacher, Prof, Ramkrishna Iyer of 
Poona was a devoted admirer of his from 1886 to 1937, and his 
letters show what a deep affection he had for his ex-pupil and 
life-long friend. The following is an extract from one of his 
letters dated 10th August 1937. ‘“ Your letter makes me to 
think that in this passing show of the world, dreary and for- 
lorn, I have found an inviting oasis in your dear, immaculate 
heart...... Truly you have won my heart and love and esteem 


and admiration’. 
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Mr. Zahir Ahmed, in his “ Life’s Yesterdays, ” has given 
extracts from Sir Nizamat Jung’s writings which throw light 
upon his relations with prominent Hindu families of Hyder- 
abad. 

Prof. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar of Bagalkot writes in his 
book, “Indian contribution to English Literature ”: — 

“ Even in his “Islamic” poems Sir Nizamat Jung reveals 
a similar poetic sensibility and ease in versification. The 
poems, however, are not ‘Islamic’—in the narrow religious 
or theological sense. Poetry must be inspired somehow, and 
it happens that several of Sir Nizamat Jung’s poems are ins- 
pired by Islam, its sacred places, its Great Caliph, its spiri- 
tual Empire.” 

A man like this cannot be a narrow-minded bigot His 
religion embraces all things that are good in life; it is syno- 
nymous with Goodwill. 

His intellect cannot readily accept wholesale what comes 
from second-hand sources; it examines and appraises values. 
He must put every suggestion to the test of personal expe- 
rience and judge by his own reason. There may be some who 
are dissatisfied with him for not accepting their suggestions as 
soon as offered but they will find that his reasons stand on 
their own firm ground. His comprehensive mind takes in life 
in its various relations and it is on his mind that he has 


relied all throvgh his life under the guidance of the great 
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minds of the past. His mind was gaining experience of life 
by self-questioning, and the question perpetually before him 
was, “‘ what is life’s aim and purpose, and what is to be made 
of it?” Jt seems to me that the answers to these questions 
expressed or implied are woven in his poems and other 
writings. He is a conservative at heart in a moral and intel- 
lectual sense, ever desirous of conserving the best that the past 
has bequeathed to the present. He loves and reveres the best 
traditions of his own people and his country; and the best 
traditions of all countries and all times. He has no love for 
the artificial life of a moderner which, to him is pretentious 
and superficially complex. He has honestly come to believe what 
the greatest philosophers have taught him—namely that happi- 
ness does not depend on outward thivgs. In the words of 
Horace, ** To those who seek much, much is wanting”, The 
mind of man alone can give that happiness which makes him 
happy and contented. It is the mind alone that can over- 
come all the obstacles and difficulties of this world. And it 
is the mind alone properly cultured and furnished that can 
lead to happiness. | 
“Vain, very vain, my weary search to fiud 
That bliss which only centres in the mind.” 
(Goldsmith. ) 
There are people who work for the realisation of what is 


useful on the miterial side of life an] there are people who 
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seek the realisation of the best in them on the spiritual side, 
Sir Nizamat Jung belongs to the latter class. This is his con- 
ception of the art of living — 

‘To want little; to be contented and happy with that 
little ; to restrain all vicious passions; to seek truth, beauty 
and purity ia all our thoughts and ac ions; to find these in 
nature and to take them into our own soul; to resign out 
selves to the Will of the Almighty w'‘en we find ourselves 
helpless against its mysterious operations ; to bear pain with 
fortitude and not think it a calamity; and to think of death 
with a calm and almost a cheerful feeling as something which 
must happen and which will release us.” 

Sir Nizamat Juag’s prose writings are meagre, because he 
did not write for the sake of writing. His ‘Morning Thoughts’ 
and ‘Casual Reflections’ which deserve careful study were 
almost accidental in their birth. But later, he believed they 
might do some good to his nephews and other youths if thep 
read and thought over them occasionally while travelling 
along their own paths in life A modest under-statement, as 
was to be expected from the author. The meditations afford 
guidance to all. They are thought-provoking and at the same 
time comforting, and many men, English and Indian alike, 
have acknowledged the good they have done to them. 

I give below a few opinions: 


An English friend wrote to him of the “ Thoughts, ” 
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“Many, very many, find at once a responding echo in 
my brain, voice thoughts that hive remained unshaped in my 
mind...Your book is one I shall keep by me to read and re- 
read and pick up to stuly and re-study ”. 

Sir Reginald Glancy, an old friend of his confessed— 

“When I read them it is borne in on me how many 
things I have done which I ought not to have done, and how 
many things wiich I have left unlone which I ought to have 
done.” 

Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, the late jadicial adviser of 
the State writes : — 

Tt is a mixture of r.ligiou, philosophy, morality, rules 
of conduct as well as everything that ought to interest a man 
who really appreeiates that human life is the greatest gift that 
God could give to anybody and it would be wicked sin not to 
take advantage of it.” 

Mr Chamen writes: — 

**T have read the book all through once and much of it 
many times, and shall do so again, I expect, many times, 
I really am so awfully glad you sent it to me. You have cer- 
tainly clarified in my mind much that was very hazy before, 
and I wish I could meet you and perhups clear up some more, 
because there are still lots of “things in heaven and earth” 
that I should like clearer ideas about, than I have at present, 


and you seem to have a way of analysing a complex that brings 
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lots of hidden bits of it to the light that I had not detected the 
presence of before, although I suppose I ought to have.” 
Mr. K. S, Raghavan, Madras, writes ;— 

© ©The Thoughts’ is a rosary of immaculate and invalu- 
able pearls. They are gems which radiate the Upanishedic 
truths, The book is the expre:sion, I am sure, of a life truly 
and nobly lived. I regard it as guide book in the journey 
of life.” 

In whatever he writes, his style is suited to the material, 
sententious and terse and easy to understand because it is his 
natural speech. Occasionally, it may rise to emotion and fer- 
vour. His ideas are clear convictions and naturally find ex- 
pression in direct and lucid phraseology. There is a personal 
touch in whatever he says, a conversational appeal which goes 
home to the reader’s heart. 

The use of the English language by Sir Nizamat Jung for 
his poetry need not surprise us, considering that he has been 
familiar with it since his boyhood; and moreover, it serves at 
present to convey messages from the East to the West which 
has moved on in utter disregard of spiritual values as though 
there were no Sermon on the Mount. The East has always 
shown a tendency to raise thought and feeling above the mere 
mundane realities of life; and it may be the destiny of India 
to use the English language to convey something from its own 


heart to the West in a western language. 
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Sir Charles Bayley, a former Resident at Hyderabad, in- 
troduced Sir Nizamat Jung (then Moulvi Nizamuddin Ahmed) 
to his successor in office Col. Pinhey as a “Nawab who was 
educated at Cambridge and is one of the most cultured of Hy- 
derabad nobles.” The years spent in England were years of 
delightful reading and meditation for Nizamat Jung who ac- 
quired not only an extensive knowledge of English life and 
literature but also an intimacy with the English idiom of dif- 
ferent periods. The love of poetry was inborn in him and 
living in the company of the great masters of English litera- 
rure helped to quicken latent powers of observation and reflec- 
tion. 

Shakespeare and the great Elizabethan poets seem to 
have influenced his mind from early youth. From them, per- 
haps, he derived his love of the heroic and the romantic; and 
more important than this, a tendency to perce ve and value 
the larger and deeper interests of human nature, which make 
poetry a guide to life. Of the other great pocts of England, 
Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley and Keats won his youthful allegiance. And 
Sir Walter Scott, in particular acd Thomas Campbell gave a zest 
to his love of chivalrous daring. Nature and its beauty often 
led him to brood over their appeal to the Soul, and the disci- 
pleship of Wordsworth made him a denizen of the spirit world 


T . r 7 2 ce : 
of Nature. Young Keats’ rcmantic Ecllenism had also a fas- 
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cination for him, 

Sir Nizamat Jung’s verse can be easily uuderstood. His 
spiritual valuation of the facts of life, his love of the beauti- 
ful and his memory in which the images of beauty are stored, 
and his imagination upon which they are impressed are nature's 
gifts to him A trembling leaf and a shaft of light glancing 
on it can cause in him a sudden emotion which he can treasure 
in his mind to reproduce in words. 

Though Sir Nizamat Jung’s official duties left him Ta&tle 
leisure for indulging the poetic mood, he made good use of 
his opportunities, He seldom waited for spare moments to sit 
down and write a poem. Many of his smaller poems were 
composed while walking, or on a motor journey; and some 
even when he was taking hard exereise during early morning 
hours on foot or on horseback. Sometimes, thougk not often, 
he would take in a picture, and keep it in his memory for 
subsequent elaboration and completion. 

It may be surmised that Sir Nizamnt Jung’s love of medi- 
tation inclined him to choose the sonnet form fer some of his 
early compositions: Between the years 1900 and 1910 he com- 
posed a number of sonnets, many lyrics and “ Death of Socrates 
and other poems,” but he did not get them all printed. Some 
of them were printed for private circuJation among his friends 
and some were contributed to magaz’nes and periodicals. 


What he once wrote to a lady friend in England, about not 
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desiring ‘ notoriety” explains why his poems remained unpub- 
lished so long. 

One of his friends of early life who admired his poems 
was Mra; Naidu. He valued her comments which were very 
encouraging in 1911 when he was just coming out into the 
light. What he welcomed most was her enthusiastic admission 
that she had come.“ into contact with a spirit so delicately and 
sensitively responsive to: the, tenderest chord: of Beauty; a 
mind so attuned to fine ideals and lofty moods, albeit full of 
that melancholy and remoteness from the larger’ humanity of 
life which would appear to be inseparable from those spiritual 
and mental. gifts I find in your verse.” Amyone who has read 
the poem of Sir Nizamat Jung can easily sec that his’ philoso- 
phy and poetry are in constant unison. 

The first attempt that made* him known as a poet to a 
small circle of friends was the ‘Coronation Gde” written in 
1911. Sir George Casson Walker, former Finance Minister of 
the Nizam’s Government wrote to him, “T:am not much of an 
authority on English. verse, but we all thought it very good 
indeed, and I should be a proud man if I could write any- 
thing approaching it in kind and. worth. Your command’ of 
English fills me with astonishment and envy.” This stately 


ode belongs to the class denominated, later, “ Pro rege et 


patria.” 
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WAR POEMS OF 1914/19. 

The next poem was one of greater importance, short 
but more powerful in its appeal, “India to England”, 
published in the London Times in 1914 just on the day 
when the Indian Troops landed at Marseilles, It expresses 
in Sir Nizamat Jung’s spirited language the sentiments 
of Indian patriotism and loyalty to the British connection. 
The poem had a wonderful effect on the English mind, 
especially as it helped to dispel the idea “ sedulously spread 
abroad by unscrupulous enemies that the Muhammadans of 
India were only waiting the defeat of England by Germany to 
raise a‘ jehad’ against British Raj in India”. These were Sir 
David Barr’s words written from London in 1915. The Rt. 
Hion. Sir Frederick Pollock was delighted “at the discovery 
of a learned friend who can express the feelings of the King 
Emperor’s loyal Indian subjects and others in excellent Eng- 
lish verse”. It moved a certain Mr. E. S. S. Wallington to 
compose a complimentary ode in reply, entitled “ England to 
India” and dedicate it to Sir Nizamat Jung. “India to Eng- 
land” and another poem “ Indian Troops going to the War” 
found a place in an English anthology entitled “ Pro et patria 
rege”, prepared by Mr. William Knight for raising funds for 
the “ Prince of Wales Fund for Sailors and Soldiers”. The 
former poem was used by Rev. Goodchild of the Society 


for Promotion of Christian knowledge in an appeal for funds 
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of the Society. A few years after, the poem was included in 
some of the readers prepared for schools. 

“India to England” had found its way to the English 
heart: it was reproduced in many English newspapers and _ it 
had the uncommon distinction of having been printed on a 
New Zealand Christmas card. It was followed by other war 
poems like ‘Belgium,’ ‘Turcos at Cambrai,’ ‘The Armistice’ 
and others. They all gave expression to the human hope of 
Right overcoming Wrong. 

SONNETS. 

Meanwhile some of Sir Nizamat Jung’s ‘mystic’ sonnets 
were having a private circulation among his friends in 1914. 
His English friends esteemed them very highly and one of 
them persuaded him to get them published by Erskine Mac- 
Donald Ltd., Loudon. This was done on New Year’s day 
1918. The notice they received in some quarters and the im- 
pression they made on some appreciative readers were beyond 
the author’s expectations. 

They are a sequence of 24 sonnets with a Prologue and 
an Epilogue. Ideal Love and Beauty are the themes and they 
are raised above the common conception to a mystical height. 

“My soul was wandering in Eternity, 
Seeking within the depth and on the height 
Of Being, one with whom it might unite 


In life and love and immortality.” 
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A. great thought expressed in the simplest language. This may 
be said to be the whole message of the sonnets of 1918. 

As Sir Nizamat Jung explains, “The soul’s quest after 
ideal beauty and goodness becomes a means of communion 
with God. But human aspiration can only find poetic expres- 
sion in imaging forth Beauty in some form for its Own satis- 
faction and delight. Thus the human mind is obliged to give 
to its conception some concrete form, however ethereal it may 
be. Though this tendency may be called Platonic in one of 
its aspects, yet it is a mystic religious tendency and a half-way 
stage in the spirit’s progress. In interpreting poetry that at- 
tempts to embody such aspirations we have to see for some- 
thing beyond the imagery which is employed as a mere acces- 
sory. If we fail to do this we miss its true significance.” 

These ‘Sonnets’ have been highly praised and several 
English people whose judgment is entitled to respect have 
recognised their affinity to the spirit of Dante, Petrarch and. 
Michael Angelo. Here are some opinions :-— | 
‘The Poztry Revizw’:— 

“...The Nawab writes of his love as Dante wrote of Beat- 
rice. The Nawab’s lines may falter now and again. When 
they do, let us remember the difficulty of the sonnet form, and 
the courage of the Nawab in treading so thorny a path. There 
is a blaze of beauty in all his sonnets, and not a little noble 


wisdom.” 
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Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, an American essayist and poct 

writes : — 

**T have passed them about a bit, and great admiration 
they won on all sides. That is a very discerning pen 
which likens them to those topmost peaks of unascend- 
ed Heaven—which are Michelangelo’s. Few ate the 
native English poets who can breathe that air or have 
such a complete mastery of form, as also as of the 
music of words.’ 

The ‘ Times Literary Supplement ’— 1918 :— 

“They form a sequence of twenty-six love sonnets, 
and they are of singular excellence as exercises in that 
form, revealing a graceful fancy and true literary taste.” 

Dr. C. J. Whitby :— 

“IT very much enjoyed reading the Nawab’s Sonnets 
which I consider to be poetry of a high order, showing 
a faultless ear and a true sense of poetic form, com- 
bined, as they generally but not always are, with a 
poignancy of feeling.” 

Mr. Edward McCurdy (author of the Roses of Paestum) writes: — 
“I thought the sonnets of the Nawab Nizamat Jung 
very fine indeed. It seems almost increbible that they 
are not written in the poect’s mother tongue. I find 
on re-reading them a limpidity and simplicity which 


attract me extremely and in many ways remind me of 
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Petrarch. I use the word remind with no suggestion 
of reproach, but of kinship.” 
Mr. Arthur S. Way (translator of Homer, Aeschylus, Euripides, 
Throcritus, etc.) writes :— 
‘,..I have read them with great interest; they seem to 
me a marvellous performance for one to whom the 
vehicle of expression is a foreign language. Milton’s 
Italian poems and Swinburne’s French ones furnish 
parallels. Some of them notably II] and VI rise in 
the thought they embody to the level of Dante’s 
poems to Beatrice.” 

But from hints given by Sic Nizamat Jung himself, I think 
that the Spirit of Hafiz also had some share in guiding his ins- 
Piration and, perhaps, 1 may go further and say that judging 
by their content, and in the light of the more openly: avowed 
spiritual creed of Sir Nizamat Jung they were a foreshadowing 
of his religious faith in a metaphorical garb. In fact some of 
the sonnets are so far above ordinary human feeling and are 
so sublimated by a purity of sentiment as to seem to belong 
to a rarer atmosphere of being —the heaven of religion. 

They are as an English lady friend of Sir Nizamat Jung 
wrote to him in 1918, “exquisite impressions of a certain 
conviction that beyond this visible world there is a world in 
which all the highest ideals are realities or rather, I should say, 


that the highest ideals on Earth are echoes of the great unseen 
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realities.” This was the teaching the people sadly needed ; that 
the fooleries and vanities with which they delight to surround 
themselves with, do not constitute real happiness, that rcal hap- 
piness is not of this world; it exists somewhere beyond, the 
attainment of which should be the religious duty of everyone 
seeking peace and contentment in this life. 

The value of these ‘Sonnets’ lies in the hope and inspi- 
ration that they give to sad and untrained minds who despair 
of finding good in this world. 

The Sonnet form is used by poets to give a complete 
and condensed expression of some one thought or feeling. It 
is a fit vehicle for the lyrical effusions of a meditative type of 
mind. As such it seems to have become almost a favourite 
with Sir Nizamat Jung. His first trials were mide when he was 
a student in England, and the success he achieved with it has 
encouraged him to continue writing sonnets to this day. The 
last sonnet he composed, as far as I am aware, was the ‘Son- 
net-land’ in 1944. 

It is not possible to give a detailed idea of all his later 
sonnets. I understand there are about 90 sonnets for print- 
ing. Out of these, in 1937, some 47 were printed at the Dio- 
cesan Press, Madras, in a smill booklet form for private pre- 
sentation to friends. In the printed form they are grouped 
under the headings of Sonnets of the Spirit and Sonnets of Per- 


sons and Places. 
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In the former, we find some hints on his soul’s aspiration 
towards the unknown. This is what he: writes, 
* And Thou alone art Heaven—a symbol pure 
Of my soul’s yearning for a life to be. 
Turn me to dust that I may learn to live! 
Though dust entombed, my spirit shall endure 
To claim from Thee its high prerogative 
And find in Thee its immorality.” 
And again, 
* O for a feeling of Infinity ! 
That I, a fragment sundered and afar, 
May feel Life’s essence in all things that are 
Rut signs and symbols of Thy deity!” 

And he is consoled by the thought that life is “ One and 
coeval with Eternity!” But he does not forget that the way 
to spiritual attainment lies through service to mankind. 

“Yea, lose thyself in all that God hath made, 

To live in all that He hath made to live; 

So living thou shalt find eternal life ; 

Strong in thy faith, undoubting, unafraid, 

Give to the world the best thou hast to give ; 

Find love where love is not; find peace ’mid strife !” 
He apostraphies ‘ Socrates’ thus : 


‘* Greater than earth-born Kings in self-command ; 


Breathing some light from Heaven with each breath; 
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fighting the fight supreme, ‘twas thine to know 
A prophet’s sacred call, Blest was the hand 
That held the brimming hemlock cup to death— 
Within its depths immortal life to show ve 
And to Virgil he says, 
* Yes, thou hadst tears for human suffering, 
Thy soul could trace beneath man’s changeful lot 
The dim dark thread of iron Destiny. 
The cry of ages never ceased to ring 
Within thy heart, and never was forgot 
The vision of the World revealed to thee. : 
The mystic yearning of Hafiz receives concentrated expres- 
sion in the following lines: — 
“Then in new worlds of rapture and of light 
All nameless yearnings found in Love a name, 
All voiceless passions found a voice in Song!” 
RUDEL OF BLAYE. 

Early in 1926 Sir Nizamat Jang’s Rudel of Blaye was 
printed at the Government Press, though it was composed bet- 
ween the years 1920 and 1922. It is a mystical poem ina narr- 
ative garb having for its subject the sentimental love of the 
Prince of Blaye for the beautiful countess of Tripoli. It is a 
story taken from the “ Provencal Lives of the Troubadours.” 
Tt expresses the same convictions, the same faith andthe same 


principles of Love and Beauty which were carlier reflected in 
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the sonnet sequence, but with one difference. There is a more 
marked element of personal prediliction for, and fidelity to the 
highest ideal of chivalry. 

“It is really a wonderful and sustained creation,” wrote 
Prof. Speight to Sir Nizamat Jung, “in that beautiful form of 
expression evolved by the young Keats —Janus of the two-fold 
vision—one on the living beauties of Nature, the other inward, 
on the loveliness of the past ..It is in the great tradition of 
Virgil and Spenser—a world speech, so to say, and your mas- 
tery of it amazes me.” 

The poet’s sentiments and reflections, I think, are raised 
in this poem to a higher level than in the sonnets of 1918. 
Love, which is a pure energy of the soul, is unrealisable in 
this world where the illusions of earthly life put a veil, as it 
were, over the functions of the aspiring spirit which is an in- 
habitant of Heaven. It is only when Death releases the Soul 
from its shackles that it becomes once more pure-eyed and is 
made conscious of achievement and functions. 

“ Life’s dreams thus past and all its travails o’er, 

The pure-eyed soul regiins the destined shore 

And stands, O Power benign, before Love’s throne 
and Thee.” 

Beauty receives the same idealisation as Love in order to 
survive its physical counterpirt, whose destination is dust. It 


is a sublime conception of Beauty to make it a symbol of the 
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Will of God that 
“Shot light through Chaos and primaeval gloom 
And bade its beams o’er rolling worlds to shine.” 
This poem was quite accidental in its origin. ‘“ The theme of 


e 


Rudel of Blaye” says Nizamat Jung ‘“‘ came to me as a playful 
challenge from a friend in England who had read and liked 
my sonnets of 1918. I accepted it and the meagre account 
from the Provencal lives of the Troubadours kindly sent by 
the same friends, was the whole library of Rudel literature I 
had at my disposal. But some time after that, I was _present- 
ed with a copy of the “ Lady of Tripoli” written by a lady 
friend and then in day dreams on my coach and during long 
walks among the hills at dust the poem made itself,” 
DEATH OF SOCRATES AND OTHER POEMS. 

Ssmewhere abeut 1909/10 Nizamat Jung had made a cur- 
sory sketch of Socraies in prison, which he recast in 1924 as 
“Death of Socrates.” His friend Mr. A. Yusus Ali called it a 
gem. In this poem Nizamat Jung gives a beautiful picture of 
the great sage discoursing on eternal truths in the face of death. 
Ouly a living disciple could have painted it and one who had 
walked in the way of the great sage could have used such sim- 
ple but effective words as the following :— 


“Is death the end of life? Nay, it is life on high.” 


* * 


““T must be just to those who are unjust, 
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Strong in my sense of right, unshaken in my trust.” 
* * 


* For Truth I’ve lived, and laboured to proclaim 


That life is Truth immutable.” 


* * + 

** Wisdom is perfect music’ so I thought 

Through all my years, and wisdom’s Light alone, 

* And wisdom’s voice in all my quests, I sought.’ ” 
Almost in a rapturous vein has Sir Nizamat Jung written else- 
where of Socrates’ soul message as follows : — 

“Socrates from his death-bed sent forth to the world the 
hopeful message of the soul’s Immortality, and the divine 
voice of the Quran came a thousand years later to confirm it 
with its own thunder and music. And some centuries after 
that the eyes and the heart of Hafiz, with the light and music 
of the Quran in them, saw symbols of our immortality 
stamped upon the Unirerse ” 

The succeeding years were prolific, and other poems, 
‘Diogenes’, ‘Alexander the Great at the battle of Issus’, ‘ At 
the tomb of Aurangzeb’, ‘Golconda at Sunset’ avd lines on 
Napolean Bonaparte followed between 1926 and 1933. 

The cynic philosopher Diogenes who lived in atub gave a 
hint to Sir Nizamat Jung to distinguish the spiritual true from 
the m2terial false —a precious lesson. Life consists of toys 


an] biubles that can only please children and fools! The 
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Cynic saw it and turned away from it in anger, but the man 
of completed wisdom - the true philosopher saw other aspects 
of it and felt consoled. No wonder that the poems on Soc- 
rates and Diogenes so strongly contrasted outwardly should 
have’ come with an irresistible appeal to Sir Nizamat Jung at 
about the same time. 

The other poems with their epic content and elegiac im- 
port point to the region— 

*“ Where glory fades and War’s victorious laurels 

Are but as withered leaves.” 
and where — 

“ The proudest empires fade into a name...” 

ISLAMIC POEMS. 

In 1935 Sir Nizamat Jung’s Islamic poems were edited 
and published by Mr. Zaheer Ahmed. Many of them had pre- 
viously appeared in ‘Islamic Culture.’ In the Introduction, 
Mr. A. Yusuf Ali welcomes them as “choice morsels from the 
soul of one who has played many worthy parts in life, but none 
worthier than a practical man who finds peace in poetry, 
wealth in the stores of History and Imagination, consolation 
in the message of Religion and serene beauty in the persona- 
lity and mysticism of the Preacher of Islam” 

These poems reflect the strength of Sir Nizamat Jung’s 
deeper convictions regarding life. The “Spirit of Light,” 


used by Mr. Zahir Ahmed as a prologue to this series had no 
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connection with it originally, It was, as Sir Nizamat Jung 
has told me, inspired by a sudden flash of light he once saw 
passing along a mass of clouds at dusk. The portent thus 
revealed taught him to hope that the light that comes from 
above will strew “The stars of faith among the shades of 
night.” 

In a short poem “ Wealth” included in this series, the 
idea of love as service is brought into prominence, 

“The Godlike power to give 
The best it has of love, and love’s desire 
In other souls to live.” 

Can any one fail to understand Sir Nizamat Jung’s heart- 
homage to “ The Blessed Messenger ?” It is no more than the 
world’s recognition of the ordeal of the Prophet’s spirit and its 
supreme and triumphant service in remodelling life. 

* Still gazing upward, waiting—such the part 
To test his worth the powers ordained on high. 
“ No torment forced the tribute of a sigh, 
No weak repining owned the secret smart. 
No hero’s breast was pierced with such a dart, 
And none meekly brave, did so defy, 
With dauntless bosom and with steadfast eye, 
And patient faith, the anguish of the heart. 


Faith triumphed over all, and travails o’er, 


The world with all its gifts lay at his feet. 
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But on another world was fixed his gaze, 

Where good alone shall live for evermore, 

And where the dead shall rise their Lord to greet, 
Peace in ‘their hearts, and on their lips His praise.” 

One of the poems in this series ‘The Mystic,’ Sir Nizamat 
Jung once told me, did not belong to it. It is a blurred 
vision, he thinks, of the life pervading Nature. The great 
scheme of creation is imagined as the outer garb of a formless 
being, whose unbodied voice is a mysterious appeal to the 
human soul. 

WAR POEMS OF 1936/39. 

Sir Nizamat Jung’s War poems show not only a_ remark- 
able handling of the theme, but some of them, especially the 
latter ones, a prevision of what was to come, 

‘ God’s beauteous earth will be a vale of woe, 
Where Godless man doth wage a bitter strife, 
And demon greed bid streams of blood to flow, 
To deck with blood and gold the shrine of Life ! 

And there is passion in the appeal, 

“ Prophets ! arise from immemorial graves 
And let your spirits ride the trumpets’ blast ! 
Once more the words that warn, the voice that saves! 
Oh, rule the present as ye ruled the past!” 

And when the war did come, Sir Nizamat Jung saw it in the 


guise of “Satan’s religion fighting against God’s.” 
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But it did not make him despondent. 
“The Vision comes! 1 see the fatal day 
The work of Hate in mouldering ruins lies! 
But mark! When years of travail pass away 
A nobler world from out the wreck shall rise.” 
A fitting Epilogue is added to this series entitled ‘“* Modern 
Civilization” in 1945. It deserves to be quoted. 
“A two-faced god or demon stands 
Before our dazzled eyes, 
One face is lit with light from God, 
The other God defies ! 
On one side culture, science, art, 
Religion, morals, grace; 
The other blotched with vices, crimes — 
Reveals the Arch-fiend’s face !” 
The culture of some of the modern nations of Europe has not 
won high praise from him. 
“ Their culture is but lacquer laid 
On shapely jars that poison hold. 
Their reereant faith, it must be paid 
In human corpses strewn with gold.” 
LYRICAL POEMS, 
In 1938 Sir Nizamat Jung gathered his lyrical poems in a 
book form. They are a large collection of over 50 . poems, 


some devotional, some rural and some on miscellaneous cubjects. 


al 


To a poet, Nature is the storehouse of suggestions and 
each little object in it has some power to transport him in 
imagination to nameless regions, and to stir within him some 
emotions, In his lyrical Poems we see Sir Nizamat Jung in 
his various moods under the influence of natural objects. 

The following are a few specimens: 
“Would I were like thee, happy bird! , 
From care and sorrow free, 
To make my joyous warbling heard 
From out some leafy free!” 
* Ld * 
‘See leaf and flower as sprite and elf, 
Forget that life’s strife!” 
* + * 
“I watch the birds that sew their nests 
On leaves that hang from boughs 
The hopes and joys that thrill their breasts 
My hopes and joys arouse ”’. 
_ Nature is an open book in which he reads the secrets of life. 
“The soul of man finds beauty 
In all that God has made; 
His eyes behold a splendour 
Around Life’s course displayed 


What wonders of Creation 


His vagrant path surround! 
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What gleams of joy eternal 
Flash from the worlds around !”” 
From the Greek Pantheon and ‘fabled truth that walked 
in faith’s disguise’, he passed on to live — 
“In presence of His power 


Who self-revealing, sent the Word. 


(And. thus all truths revealed) 
In solemn eames heard 
By Prophets in the field!” 

And faith can lead one to Heaven. 


“ Faith finds, when sorrow’s night is done, 


A fairer world from chaos won: 
Each atom, rife with glowing life, 
Aspiring toward a brighter sun.” 
Pictures casually seen can become parables of life to him. 
“I mused on Life; there stood before mine eyes 
A lifeless trunk — a withered leafless tree. 
Its jagged arms showed black against the skies — 
A woeful emblem of mortality 
Ah! Once a thing of beauty it had been, 
With life’s swift current in each branch and root; 
Rejoicing in its crown of foliage green 
Proud of its opening blossoms, ripening fruit, 
With saddened heart I mused, and then I saw 


Elsewhere, afar,—where life shall ever be— 
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That tree revived as by a higher law, 
I saw it imaged in Eternity !” 

There is generally a substratum of reality in his poems, 
and facts lead to fancies. WhenI read Sir Nizamat Jung’s 
poems, I am reminded of what he once told me, that in his 
student days, learning meant gathering pictures in the mind. 
Many of his poems give us pictures which he must have actu- 
ally seen in his mental vision of things. The pictorial faculty 
in him was ever active and he seems to possess the gift of 
painting pictures in simple words. Here is an example from 
** Sunset and Dawn,” 

*“A gleam of light sailed over the water’s breast 

The sunset’s parting message to the shore.: 

I stood and watched the darkening waves that bore 

Its shimmering glance, each one upon its crest.” 
This is another from ‘ Golconda at Sunset,’— 

“Yon fortress rears its dragon crest 

To triumph o’er its foes — in vain ! 

In vain its coils of ramparts breast 

The circling hills and swelling plain.” 

Wide as the’ range of his poetic vision is, he admits of 
a new fervour in his inspiration derived from Arabia—that 
“barren land for ever blest.” Religion not as theological 
dogma but as the ‘Soul’ of human aspiration, enlivens his 


poetry. This is, perhaps, what Mrs. Naidu meant when she 
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wrote to him in 1939 as follows :— 

‘““T have been immensely interested in your homecoming 
to Islam after long and devious journeys through classical 
and gothic landscapes, as well as Victorian gardens and 


castles,” 


In one of his Arabian poems we read these lines, 
“The lowty win the prize— | 
Above the world, their pathway lies!” 
This is his general creed and his life has been influenced by it. 
In two of his Arabian poems Sir Nizamat Jung happens to 
touch upon a question of international importance. ‘The 
Voice from Palestine’ and ‘ A Question ’— hint at possibilities 
Furspe would do well to consider. 
‘‘ What though we have nor wealth nor power, 
Nor aught that worldlings prize ? 
Is not Islam a guarded tower 
That foemen’s rage defies ?”’. 

We notice in his later poems a new factor—a clear 
spiritual purpose. It helps him to transform spiritually what 
he sees in Nature. His observations lead him towards hidden 
mysteries and he is influenced by the force working cease- 
lessly from within. 

© Nature! In thy sweet serenity 


I read the Maker’s meaning; see confined 


Iu atoms, growing worlds, where hid behiad 
. 
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Perpetual change, is Immortality.” 
* The universe is the visible House of God” to him. 
In sucha mood even common place things assume particular 
significance and present visions. Youthful feelings may thus 
become convictions of a higher reality and the poet may find 
a suitable vehicle for the expression of all the yearnings of a 
soul eager to realise a Heaven in this world. His poetic vision 
ultimately embraces the whole scheme of the universe and 
brings to him a sense of supreme satisfaction and Victory- 
** And then I smiled at woes, laughed at the pain 

Of mocking passions and the plight of youth, 

And Hope’s illusions; watched the latest strife 

Betwixt the False and True; and did regain 

My birthright and my freedom, and in sooth, 

That peace which Heaven ordained for me with Life.” 
Faith is life in its highest reach. 

“God thus reveals Himself to those that bend, 

So doth to anguished souls His peace impart, 

So to its humblest faith its victory.” 
Filled with hope and peace, he writes, 

““ My life is praise— the praise that’s due 
To Him who leads to Right. 
No gilded vice allures my view, 


No darkness now seems light.” 
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POETIC TRANSLATIONS. 

Sir Nizamat Jung had. the honour of translating over a 
hundred ghazals of H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad in 1918- 
1919, These translations were appreciated by H. E. H. the 
Nizam and valued by those to whom presentation copies were 
given by him. A friend in England who’ had read them 
wrote to Sir Nizamat Jung to say that they read like originals. 

Between the years 1920 and 1925, Sir Nizamat Jung, 
translated into English the whole Episode as given in the 
Shah-Nama, of the battle of Cadesia (632 A. D.). It extended 
to over 500 lines and was publiehed in two instalments in 
‘Islamic Culture’ in 1937. |The free rhythmic rendering of 
Firdausi’s verse speaks of Sir Nizamat Jung’s scholarship and 
taste. 

I have briefly traced the work of Sir Nizamat Jung as a 
poet. Considering its volume, its high standard and the feli- 
city and charm of expression, Sir Nizamat Jung certainly 


occupies a special place in Anglo-Indian poetry. 
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A few specimens of his mental vision and his craftsman- 
ship would I think, be welcomed by the reader. 
** What miracles of Providence 
In Nature’s heart reside, 
What mysteries the heart of man 
Must own with humbled pride !”’ 
A Bird’s Nest. 
“ Not thine the joys that thrills with song 
Of woven melody 
The dawn-lit air that breathes along 
The dew-bespangled lea. 
No yearning passion’s suffering joy, 
No raptured agony 
In midnight orisons employ 
Tky vocal minstrelsy.” 
* * * 
“I feel the spasm of thy heart, 
Its throb of liberty !” 
Our Country-House Swallow. 
With all the glory of remembered heaven 
Upon the wonder-world of childhood’s prime.” 
* * * 
Your colours paint Hope’s message to my heart, 
Before and after darkness there is light. 


Sunset and Dawn. 
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** These moanings of the timid voice 

Of longings deep without a name 

Are not the strains for critics’ choice, 

Whose breath awards the meed of fame.” 

Apology. 

“Atoms unknown expanding wide 

Into Infinity !” 

Marks of the Maker’s Hand 

“Such joys beguiled until there came 

Remembrance of the Soul’s deep woe— 

The dark shade lurking in the flame 

Enshrined within its golden glow.” 

The Dream of Life. 

“Tt hails from far the coming ray 

Of light that lurks in gloom; 

In garbage festering in decay— 

The promised rose’s bloom! °’ 

Man’s Spirit. 
“There is a heaven in the heart of strife.” 
Rudel of Blaye. 

“I feel myself merged in His will, 

Though still an entity apart ; 

Though conscious still and self-contained, 


A disembodied mind and heart !” 


* * * 


To 


‘‘T soar beyond the bounds of lite” 
To find my immortality !” 
Immortality. 
*“T see the void where chaos whirled along 
Until creative night 
Bade throbbing silence burst forth into Song, 
And darkness into Light !” 
A Hymn to Night. 
** There is a balm to soothe all pain 
In hearts that know not to complain.” 
Dawn of Faith. 
‘The freedom of God’s Universe 
Ts thine to claim !’’ 
The Spirit’s Home. 
‘In doubts and sorrow’s dreary night 
When no fair star-beam greets the eye, 
Look upward to the Source of light— 
There is a star beyond the sky !”’ 
The Star Beyond the Sky. 
** Tt descends ee the Power whose mysteries shine 
Through the veil of the eyes of the Seer’s heart.” 
| Spirit of Beauty. 
** His Universe is life that can be seen, 


a link between 


The Maker and man’s mind—a picture thrown 
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upon a screen.” 
My Vision, 
“Where measured time by measured stages runs, 
And distance marks the limits of our sight.” 


God in His Kingdom. 


CHAPTER IV, 
FULFILMENT. 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labour and to wait. 
Longfellow. 

Having briefly pointed out the outstanding traits of Sir 
Nizamat Jung’s personality and given an account of his work 
as a citizen and as a poet-philosopher, [ bring the story to an 
end, Little now remains for me to add except that his life 
has been, in its various aspects, a success, and that the study 
of it would be of value for others. 

Making the best of his education in shaping his own life, 
and rising by his own merit to be one of the highest officers 
of hc State, and always commanding respect, he has the right 
to feel all the satisfaction of having lived a life of self-com- 
pletion. It is this and not pride which makes him say : 

“I fought life’s battles, and have won: 

In Nature’s arms I rest, 
I served my country and my God, 
And hold them in my breast !” 

The fact that his life has been an influence for good has 
not been lost sight of by others. An English friend wrote to 
him in 1946, 

‘Sometimes I think you have been born under a favour- 


able star, in that your holding up of a high, beautiful and 
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steadfast standard, instead of arousing anger, seems to have 
won admiration and respect. Where I feel you have done 
great good in India (and anywhere alse where your writings 
penetrate) is that you do not become infected with any of the 
current falsehoods which so many people catch like an epide- 
mic ~— only they do not realise these falsehoods as such.” 
Another friend wrote to him, 

*T came back to my old conviction that no ‘book’ ¢an 
evoke from any man or woman more than is already in that 
being’s spirit ; and a churlish spirit will’ be ay churl ‘even if 
graced with wealth and rank, and a gallant spirit will be 
noble still, even if deprived of all external power, wealth or 
privileges.” 

Dewan Bahadur S. Aravamudu Iyengar, a well-known 
advocate and now a member of the Hyderabad Executive’ 
Council wrote to him on 23rd June 1944 as follows:— © 

“J am not exaggerating when I say that Hyderabad 
seems to have fallen low indeed from the standard which you 
had set up during your days. True, old age has its limita- 
tions. But a full life such as yours is°one that everybody 
should follow as an example.” 

When I showed the above extract’ to Sir Nizamat Jung, he 
replied, “I believe that I was granted long life. to do my 
work quietly ; not in a flashy way for show, but for my self- 


satisfaction. I may have wasted some of' my time, but there 
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is consolation in the thought that I have made use of more.” 

This has been his attitude towards life throughout. He 
keeps himself active in his own thoughts and actions, unin- 
fluenced by what happens around him. 

There is reason to believe that he planned his life, so 
far as its moral aims were concerned, as early as 1894, when 
he was 23 years old. It was then that he first began to realise 
that though it was not in a man’s power to be great, he could 
do his duty wherever he was placed. He may be said to have 
regarded the post of duty as the post of honour. His mind 
has always been in a state of quest bent on seeking the real 
good in life; and the knowledge that came to him from various 
sources, he has merely used as accessory, a means to an end. 

He has learnt to know how to live this every-day life and 
yet be above it. The manner of it he has sketched in one of 
his recent poems, the ‘ Recluse ’— 

* Rightly to live, the soul must find its way 
E’en through the densest darkness unto light ; 
Cleave ills that thwart by malice and despite 
Love when it seeks life’s discords to allay. 
Unseen of men, undaunted, undeterred, 
Serene amid lost faiths and hopes dafoutaty 
Endures the Soul that waits the judgment day.” 
He realised early that the purpose of life with all its labours 


was the attainment of inner peace for the right understanding 
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of its high aims. That was his quest and the measure of _his 
success is his own gratification; and if he feels that he has 
attained his object there is some justification for it. This is 
what he wrote to an English {friend on attaining the age of 75. 

“T realise, more fully in my old age, that the solitude 
of the recluse is the home of spiritual peace and safety ; and 
at 76, I can find no other place to live in.. From my chosen 
home, I calmly make a retrospective survey of life; then busy 
myself with an introspective quest, and after that have a pros- 
pective vision. I do all this and yet remain unperturbed the 
while. 1t means self-completion and fulfilment.” » 

The solitude of the recluse is as much a necessity to his 
soul as food is to his body. He has made his soul the \ con- 
necting link between the world below and the world above, 
and the optimism born of his strong faith is seen in one of his 
latest poems (1947) ‘ Looking Forward,’ 

“ Before mine eyes the veil of years 
Bedimmed with dust, bedewed with tears, 
Tinged with the blood of hopes and fears ! 

. A picture-record of mankind, 

That shows the image of its mind 
Grim vice and virtue ill-combined ! 
I look beyond it and I see 
A fairer world, sublime and free, 


Of Faith and Honour’s purity. 
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On nobler beings shines the sun, 

High thoughts are thought, great deeds are done, 

And Faith redeemed is Glory won.” 
In view of this, it would be. quite beside the mark to attempt 
to. appraise the merits. of his poetry or his philosophy. All 
that we are conceraed with is to know how he has learned to 
live and what he has made of his life. In this respect his 
whole career serves to teach students of life how a man can 
educate his own soul. 

It as Dean Inge says, ‘God is the beginning of Religion 
and the end of Philosophy,’ Sir Nizamat Juug may be. said. to 
have led his philosophy on to find God. It is. also remark- 
able how he has made chivalry.the companion of faith in his 
inmost feelings, and valour the companion of humility. 

* Thus in the Knight the Hermit sce 
For pride was but a veil, 
And valour hid humility 


In sack cloth ‘neath the mail.” 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

When I first mentioned my idea of writing a short ‘Study’ 
of his life and work, Sir Nizamat Juog warned me that I was 
not to aim at publicity or praise. .I told him that it was not 
my purpose to comment or criticize, as I was not qualified for 
the purpose, but that my work would be inthe nature of an 
attempt to understand a personality, so that I might present to 
the reader a more or less intimate picture of it. It is for the 
reader to judge how far I have succeeded; but my belief is 
that the people of Hyderabad will not fail to value the work 
done by a Hyderabadi. I therefore send out my ‘Study’ with- 


out a foreword or Introduction. 
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